We may as well skip the dinner, as the presence of the rector
puts a stop to domestic bickering without adding to the brilliancy
of the general conversation. Readers of Back to Methuselah will
remember the Reverend William Haslam as a very young man
who had been shoved into a Church living, as he expressed it, by
his father, who was a friend of the patron and a schoolfellow of
the bishop. Being at this stage of his career a complete unbeliever,
with only two passions, one for lawn tennis and the other for
Savvy Barnabas, and being afflicted with perfect clearness of mind
as to his unworthiness as a parson (being a hollow fraud, he calls
it) he is not very interesting even in ordinary Hampstead society.
In the presence of intellects like those of Champernoon and the
Bamabases he is a mere cipher in a continuous collar. Nobody,
himself least of all, has the faintest suspicion that he alone of all
that gifted company is destined to survive three hundred years
and be three times an archbishop.
For the present, then, it makes no difference to the dinner party
when he slips away from it at the earliest possible moment with
Savvy, and takes refuge in the library, where we may now have a
look at them as they sit on the sofa, each with an arm round the
other's ribs.
HASLAM. Look here, darling: hadnt you better tell your father
that we're going to be married?
SAVVY. He wont care.
HASLAM. But he ought to know, you know.
SAVVY. Well, you can tell him if you like. I am not going to
intrude my affairs on him when he doesnt even pretend to take
any interest in them. I dont mind telling Nunky.
HASLAM. When is it to be? He may as well know the worst at
once.
SAVVY. As soon as you like. Now that both Nunky and Papa
have gone raving niad on this stunt of theirs about living for ever,
life here is becoming unbearable. They expect a dress to last ten
years because they expect me to last three hundred. Promise me
that when we are married, I shall never hear the words Creative